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WE ate now treading fast upon the heels of those mighty geniuses 
who shed such a lustre over the close of the fifteenth, and the commencement 
of the sixteenth centuries. We have arrived at the period at which Domenico 
Ghirlandaio was laying the foundation of Michael Angelo’s future greatness, 
and when Andrea Verrochio was directing the studies of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and of Pietro Perugino, who afterwards became the instructor of the accom- 
plished Rafaello. 

DOMENICO GHIRLANDAIO was the son of a goldsmith, of Flerence, 
who obtained the sirname of Ghirlandaio from having been the first inventor 


of a sort of gold ornament, called a ghirlanda, worn on the heads of the Flo- 
$ 
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rentine ladjes. Domenico originally followed his father's profession, and first 
gave symptoms of his talent for drawing, by sketching the customers who 
frequented his father’s shop. Alesso Baldovinetti, who enjoyed a very con- 
siderable reputation as an artist at that time, was chosen as his instructor, 
and young Domenico soon distinguished himself in his profession. The, 
most esteemed of Ghirlandaio’s works, are the paintings with which he 
adorned the Chapel de’Sassetti, in the Church of the Santa Trinita, at Flo- 


rence. These compositions represent various incidents in the life of St. Francis, 
The following groupe 
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is extracted from one of them, representing the death of the Saint. Vasari, 
in describing this series of pictures, mentions this last as particularly excel 
lent. ‘‘ Here,” he says, ‘‘ the holy monks are seen bewailing his death. 
One of them is kissing his hands, and nothing in painting can exceed the 
action of this figure, unless it is the bishop on the other side, dressed in his 
robes, wearing spectacles, and employed in singing the Vigil. The want of 
sound is the only circumstance that reminds the spectator that this figure is 
not reality.” Ghirlandaio died in 1493, at the age of 44. 











ANDREA VERROCHIO was not only a goldsmith, like Ghirlandaio, 
but was at the same time a geometrician, an engraver, a musician, a painter, 
anda sculptor. He was much more successful in the study of sculpture than 
that of painting, as he never attained any degree of excellence in the depart- 
ment of colouring. ‘Andrea was not blind to his deficiency in this respect, 
and even abandoned the art of painting entirely, on discovering that his 
pupil, Da Vinci, of whose assistance he had availed himself in painting a pic- 
ture of St. John baptizing Christ, greatly surpassed him in the management 
of his colouring. Andrea also ynderstoad the art of casting metals, and was 
sent for by the Venetians to cast a bronze equestrian statue in honour of Bar~ 
tolomeo da Bergamo. During the progress of this work, however, when 
Andrea had already completed the model of his horse, and was preparing .to 
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cast it, his employers altered their original plans, and it was determined 
that Vellano da Padova should execute the figure, while Andrea should con- 
fine himself to the horse alone. Verrochio’s indignation on receiving this 
intelligence, deprived him almost of reason. Ina fit of passion he broke off 
the head and legs of his model, and fled precipitately to Florence. He soon 
received intimation from the Sétate of Venice, that if ever he should again 
be found within the jurisdiction of that State, it would cost him his head. 
Andrea's rage had by this time subsided, and he good-humouredly replied - 
that, though if they were to cut off his head, they could not easily put on 
another in its stead, yet he was both able and willing, if they would permit 
him, to give anew head to his decapitated horse. This answer made his 
peace with the senate, but Andrea never completed the work, for having over- 
heated himself during the operation of casting, he died, of a violent fever, at 
the age of fifty-six. His remains were brought from Venice by his friend 
and favourite pupil, Lorenzo di Credi, and interred in the church of St. Am- 
brogio, at Florence, in the year MCCCCLXXXvIII. 





EEFECTS OF CLIMATE IN ITALY. 


In this country, where the light of day affords enjoyment, and where the 
evening presents still greater charms, the approach of night is in the highest 
degree interesting. ‘lhen all labour ceases, the promenade is deserted, the 
father returns home to his family, and the day is definitively ended. We 
Cimmerians scarcely know what it is to enjoy day-light. Enveloped as we 
are in an atmosphere of fog and cloud, we feel really little difference betwixt 
day and night ; for how rarely are we blessed with a pure and serene sky. 
Here, on the contrary, the day, which consists of a distinct morning and even 
ing, is all at once succeeded by the night. Twenty-four hours have run their 
course and a new series of twenty-four is begun. The bells are rung, thé 
beads are counted, and the servant girl enters one’s chamber with her lighted 
lamp and her usual greeting of felicissima notte ! This moment varies according 
to the seasons ; and the people, who live in a free and unrestrained manner, 
incur no risk of mistakes respecting time, as their business and recreations are 
determined, not by the clock, but by the natural division of the day. To 
force an Italian to regulate his conduct in conformity with a Northern dial, 
would be to lead him into error. An hour, or an hour and a half before night 
the carriages begin to drive to the promenade. ‘The grand place of resort at 
Verona, is the Bra, a fine broad street, which leads to the Porta Nuova. When 
the night bell rings a new movement takes place. Some go to church, to re- 
peat the Adve Maria della sera ; the gentlemen approach the carriages and con- 
verse with the ladies ; but the pedestrians generally continue their promenade 
till late in the night. 

The trades-people here seem to live in a strange kind of confusion. In 
some streets there appears to be no division between the different shops and ~ 
stalls ; there are no doors to the shops and warchouses ; and their houses are 
entirely open in front, sothat the passengers command a full view of the in- 
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terior, and see all that is going on. Tailors, shoemakers, and other trades- 
men carry on their business partly in the open street, which is half occupied 
with their tools and materials. In the evening, when the shops are lighted 
up, the city has a most animated and cheerful effect. 

Market days in Verona are always full of bustle and activity. The mar- 
ket places are stocked with an incredible abundance of fruits and vegetables. 
The people are full of gaiety and spirits, singing and laughing the whole of 
the day. The genial climate, and the cheapness of provisions ensures an easy 
life, even to the very poorest classes, who live almost in the open air. 

At night the bustle and gaiety are resumed. The dir of Marlbrook re- 
sounds in every street, played either on the dulcimer or the violin. The 
chirping of birds is imitated on the fife and flageolet ; and the whole pro- 
duces a most singular combination of sounds. The mild climate grants to 
poverty an exuberance of spirits, and the freedom which prevails, makes 
even the shadow of a nation appear respectable. 

To these habits, however, must be attributed the inconvenience, incom- 
modious arrangement, and the revolting uncleanliness of the interior of the 
houses. The people seek all their enjoyments without doors, and consequently 
are indifferent to domestic comfort. They are content with little, and even 
the middling classes look for nothing more than to gain a subsistence from 
day to day. The nobility, and persons of wealth, shut themselves up in their 
residences, which, for every purpose in life are far inferior to ours. When 
they invite a party of friends, they never assemble in their own houses, but 
in places of public entertainment. The vestibules and porticos of the houses 
are common receptacles of filth. All travellers are shocked at the state of 
the houses in the towns of Italy.— Goethe. : 





HISTORICAL PAINTING. 


In spite of the multitude of artists, and the daily increasing number of 
the powerful patrons of art, it is a melancholy fact that but little real encou- 
ragement is yet afforded to the advancement of the higher branches of paint- 
ing in this country. The walls of our Exhibitions are annually crowded with 
works, in almost every department of art, yet how few of them, comparatively, 
belong to that class which demands the powerful workings of genius, and 
elevates the artist from a mere drudge and copyist of nature, to the character 
of a philosopher and a poet. That this circumstance is more owing to the 
want of proper encouragement for the higher walks of art, than to the ina- 
bility or bad taste of our artists, will admit, we think, of little doubt ; though 
we are not without our suspicions that it is in some degree also the fault of 
the artists themselves, who, attracted by the more profitable branches of the 
profession, renounce the laborious and honorable pursuit of fame for the gra- 
tification of a sordid love of wealth. Many there are, with talents capable of 
dignifying and exalting their profession, and with means which might en- 
able them to devote a part, at least, of their time to the cultivation and exer- 
cise of them, who yet prefer the prosecution of less honourable, though more 
lucrative, pursuits to the glorious task of improving the taste of the public, 
and of directing the efforts of their brother artists.—Procul, o procul este 
profani ! 

We say the taste of the public, for here we think the great secret lies. 
And under the general denomination of the public, we include, of course, those 
wealthy encouragers of whatever efforts have yet been made beyond mere 
portraiture, and on whom, the protection of the higher productions of art 
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must, in the first instance, devolve. Had these men, who purchase at so easy 
a rate the character of generous patrons, whose love of art and disinterested 
munificence is lauded to the skies when they squander large sums of money in 
the acquisition of trumpery productions *, merely because they bear the dirt 
of ages and the name of talent ; had these men the good taste or the common 
sense to distinguish between the spurious and the really intrinsic in art, how 
nobly, how advantageously might they.employ their funds in the encourage- 
ment of real talent. We know well that the taste of a public is not to be im- 
proved but by slow and gradual means and that the proper direction of the 
national taste is the only lasting security.for the success of the higher efforts 
of art; but we also know that much depends on individual exertion, in pro- 
moting and encouraging those efforts, and above all, in holding up an example 
of better judgment to that unreflecting mass, whe find it easier to imitate 
others, than to think and act for themselves. A striking instance of the 
want of this example, is to be found in an institution, the avowed object of 
which was to promote it. The British Gallery was established for. the pur- 
pose of affording encouragement to what is called Historical Painting. 
Prizes have annually been offered for the best compositions, and it has been 
an object of the Directors to afford further encouragement by.the purchase 
of works of merit ;"but so capriciously and injudiciously have both :these 
‘powers been exercised, that they must have tended often to the discourage- 
ment of real merit, and to the confusion of the public.taste. Let us look to 
the consequences of such ill-directed patronage ; let us examine the walls of 
their own Institution, and we shall find that the great mass of the works 
there exhibited, consists of the mere portraiture of animal life or of the scenery 
of nature, to which the rare examples of attempts of a higher character bear 
no numerical proportion whatever. And are we to be told that this is the 
natural result of a judicious encouragement of art? Are we to be told that 
if the artist of genius found here a proper reward for the offspring of his 
talents and his labours, he would be content to barter the renown of vast 
efforts, for the puny. reputation of a- humble imitator—that he would resign 
the regions of philosophic truth or poetic imagery, to become a drivelling 
wanderer among knotted oaks, broken styles, and ruined cottages, or to sit 
labouring for hours and days together to transfer to canvass the vacant linea- 
ments of every ideot who has the power and the will to employ him ?>—Credat 
Judeus! We cannot believe it. 

But let it not be supposed that we would undervalue the efforts of the 
portrait or the landscape painter, properly so called. The genius of a Martin, 
or the taste of a Lawrence, may impart beauties of the highest order to their 
peculiar branches of study ;—may infuse throughout the landscape the spirit 
of poetic sublimity, or stamp upon the individual the historic character of a 
species. Nor would we willingly part- with our Collinses, our Constables, 
and our Wilkies, who show us the features of Nature, and the scenes of 
domestic life in a magic glass, which seems to embellish, while it does but 
reflect, their image. But these are by no means incompatible with efforts of 
a higher class, and it is not the encouragement of the former that we 
condemn, but the almost total neglect of the latter. The English School of 
Painting will never take that high station it might acquire until a change 
is operated in this respect, and that change, we are confident, must be 
brought about through the spirit and perseverance of our wealthy collectors. 


* Witness the ‘‘ Vision of St. Jerome,’’ purchased by the Directors of the British Institu- 
tion for the sum of 3050 guineas.. A work which is defective in every principle of art, and 
calculated only. by: the sanction of ‘Parmégiano’s: name, to give the student false notion’ of 
taste, and divert his attention from the beautiful simplicity of Nature. 
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It is by them, we are convinced, that the impulse is to be given to public 
taste. Sophists may talk as they will of the influence of climate and soil on 
the taste of a nation; we are of opinion that it is governed by much more 
accidental circumstances. The fashion of a period is often sufficient to direct 
its course, and this is the most dangerous channel into which it can be turned, 
for taste.in the fine arts, as in literature, if once thoroughly imbued with the 
affectation of fashion or caprice, is only to. be divested of it by a complete re- 
volution. Men are so prone to imitate one another, that when once an ex- 
ample is held out from high authority, they will follow it even in opposition 
to their better judgment. Thus, amidst all the extravagances of a perverted 
taste, both in literature and in the arts, the merits of the pure models of anti- 
quity have ever been_acknowledged ; men wanted not the judgment, but the 
spirit to follow them. 

If then. those, whose example, from their wealth and situation in life, 
might influence the opinions and taste of their fellow-countrymen, would 
but reflect on this important subject, and consider how much depenils on their 
own individual exertions, we are persuaded they would soon see the propriety 
of altering the system they have hitherto adopted. We should then find a 
more liberal system of encouragement prevail, and our eyes would no longer 
be shocked by the spectacle which the walls of our Exhibition rooms so con- 
tinually present, where every little scratch of a tree or an apple-stall, every 
daub of a head or adonkey, is eagerly bought up, while the works of the few 
who have the courage to devote their time and talents to the study of the 
nobler branches of art are left to return home unsold, and chill their future 
efforts with disappointment. 





THE TWELVE HOURS TRIAL, OR 
A SOLDIER'S FORTUNE. 


A TALE FROM THE ITALIAN. 


“* But I tell you my lord fool, out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety.”’ 


SHAKSPFARE. 


CHAPTER I. 


«« A climate where heaven’s breath smells sweet and wooingly.”” 


Ir was on a fine September's morning, sometime towards the close of 
the last century—one of those mornings, which, of themselves alone, are 
almost food for the hungry, and clothing for the naked—that two travellers 
shabbily accoutred, and wearing the garb of foresters, but with some touch 
of gallant bearing, shewing under the tatters which enveloped them, struck 
from a bye-path, crossing a woody and unfrequented tract in the Duchy of 
Modena, into the high road, which led to the chateau of the Marquis di Mi- 
grano. The strangers who took their course along this chaussee, a little in 
the style of men who neither knew, nor much cared, whether it might lead 
to, were both young (the eldest scarcely four-and-twenty) tall, well made 
men, and handsome ; and he who seemed the younger of the two, carried a 


ricketty guitar, tied carelessly across his shoulder, as though he could ply it a . 


little in the craft of a minstrel, for mirth or profit, as occasion might require. 

The sun, which was yet scarcely two hours high in the horizon, blazed 
broadly against the mimic turrets, and green latticed windows of the chateau 
di Migrano. The fields and hedges resounded with the hum of bees, and 
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with the merry chirping of the birds. The breeze sighed through the forest 
land ; the rustling fall of waters was heard gently in the distance ; and the 
fowler whistled cheerily, as he hastened with his dogs, yet uncoupled, to 
some spot where game was suspected, or where he had marked it down on 
the preceding day. The air was fresh as the breath of a virgin bride on 
her marriage morning! The sky rose broad, blue, and clear, not a cloud 
from east to west! In short, there was a delicious, mild, soft, soothingness 
of temperature ; a blessing—perhaps heaven's best blessing—of climate and 
country, fell on all around ; he whe had still youth and health, so he but 
held one spark of soul, or wit, or courage, could scarcely feel the weight of 
fortune, let her press never so heavily, under such a scene. 

The two strangers, however, carried an appearance much worn with 
travel, the early hour of the day considered. The dust lay thickly on their 
boots and tunics, unless where, in pressing through the copse, some stray 
branch had here and there done the office of a clothes brush. Their hats and 
hair still carried traces of a fog, which (since the time of sun-rise) had not 
been visible in the world below. The shorter gentleman of the two, more- 
over—not he who bore the mandoline—shewed as if, from some cause or 
other, he had lately reposed himself at considerable length upon the ground ; 
and, in a word, there was such a negligence, as regarded the duties of the 
toilet, apparent about the persons of both travellers, as, joined to a rather 
supicious haggardness of countenance, and some depression of general de- 
meanour, might have led a police officer, who was in pursuit of runaways, 
and rather dubious about the matter of identity, to remark ‘‘ that the signors 
had slept ill’’"—or not slept at all—“ on the night preceding.” 

“ Pedrillo !,” (nevertheless) said the younger wayfarer, whose air was 
more patrician than that of his companion,-—“ Pedrillo! the proverb says 
that hunger will tame a lion ; but surely an appetite like mine should give 
courage, rather than take it away.” 

“ By that reckoning,” replied the gentleman addressed, ‘“ I too should 
be the stouter in my heart, as well as the weaker in my stomach, for three 
good meals wanting since the evening before last.” 

“‘Nay but for two, neither,” returned the first speaker, laughing ; “the 
muleteers sausage should count for something, which you ate up when he left 
it on the kitchen dresser at breakfast, while he went to give his beasts their 
provender in the stable.” 

‘*I thought he would challenge the dog of the house with the theft,” 
answered Pedrillo ; but ‘‘ heaven decreed that it should be otherwise !” 

“« We were turned out of our mountain inn, however, in consequence.” 

«They made it an excuse to turn us out—the truth was they knew our 
money was gone, and they were tired of our music.” 

“It is of little matter,” resumed the man with the guitar, after a pause, 
«‘ when things are at the worst, they must be the nearest mending—there's 
no deep valley, but near some high hill.” 

‘But, for the present—are we to beg or starve >” 

“ While you are with me, Pedrillo, you must do neither one nor the 
other.” 

«* And these woods—what will they yield us?” 

‘‘ There you are right ; from nothing, we can gain nothing.—And there- 
fore, at all risks, the woods must be forsaken, and we must again take that 
course which leads to the habitations of men.” 

With this reply, and that sort of determined pace, which men assume 
who have a goal in view, and are anxious to reach it, they left the demesne of 
the Marquis on the right hand; and, bearing themselves to the left, shot 
forwards towards the little water village of Benevente. 
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SWEDISH LITERATURE. 


Ove of the remarkable circumstances in the history of modern litef* 
ature, is the number of unsuccessful attempts which have been made in thé 
Epic department of Poetry. That the Swedes should have failed in this re- 
spect cannot therefore be surprizing. But though the Swedish language can 
boast no satisfactory example of the genuine Epopea; it possesses two excel- 
lent specimens of the burlesque or mock heroic ; namely, the “ Rymthusiade,” 
in six Cantos, and ‘‘ Asnan,”’ (the Ass) also in six Cantos, which form the first 
and second part of “ ‘The Sleepless Nights of Markall.” (Markalls Sémno+ 
lésa Nitter. Haft, 1, 2, Stockholm, 1920, 1922, 8vo.) The object of both 
poems is to satirize the disputes and pretensions of certain Swedish authors: 
This appears to be very successfully accomplished, but though the works 
possess unquestionable merit, we cannot assent to all the high flown eulogies 
bestowed on them by the Swedes, who assert, that they exceed every thing 
of the kind in any language—leaving the Dunciad, and the Viage al Parness, 
far behind. ‘The Rymthusiade, in sonorous hexameters, and with epic dig- 
nity, describes how the pupils of Sysis, the Rymester of the Academy, under- 
takes to storm the bifurcated hill, to dethrone Apollo, and to crown Polyhis- 
trio, (M. Leopold) King of Poesy, in his stead. Apollo, who is supported by 
all the eminent deceased poets, defeats the Rymethusians in a great battle, in 
which Polyhistrio is killed, and after which the greater part of thé prisoners 
are transformed into brutes. The standard bearer, Markall, (M. Willmark) 
who is condemned to put on the body of an ass, becomes the hero of the 
second Poem. At first, one half of Markall, or Sir Dunce, appears mounted on 


his other half, an ass. ‘The ass part being, however, separated from him, to re+ 
cover his better half, he wanders over land and sea, and descends to the infer- 
nal regions. He is at last successtul, and the parts permanently united, form- 


the Ass-man, or Man-ass. Richness of invention and genuine humour are 
displayed in this Poem, which is in stanzas of six lines each. The ab- 
surdities of the modern school are not sparec, and its leaders‘are severely 
lashed, The author has not yet been discovered 
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THE SKETCH BOOK. 


A STUDY FROM WATTEAU: 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


A new edition of the Tesoretto and Favoletto of Ser Brunetto Latini*, 
corrected by the help of manuscripts, and illustrated by Gio. Batista Zannoni, 
has lately been published at Florence. The laborious editor, towards the 
conclusion of his long preface, states, that he was led to undertake the task 
from a wish to furnish the Academy della Crusca with an edition of the Teso- 
retto and Favoletto which should be more correct than any that had yet been 
published, as well as more perfect for reference than the manuscripts hitherto 
quoted in the vocabulary of that Academy. ‘The rest of the preface is devoted 
to diligent researches respecting the period of Latini’s birth, the motive 
which induced him to go to France, the number of his works, and the person 
to whom the Tesoretto was dedicated. Signor Zannoni is of opinion that 
Brunetto Latini was born about 1220; that he went to France in 1260 “ on 
the occasion (according to Brunetto’s own words) of the war between the 
Guelf and Ghibeline parties at Florence,” having been banished in that year, 
along with the Guelf party, to which he had adhered ; and that “‘ he went 
into France with the intention of carrying on his literary pursuits, &c."? He 
supposes Louis [X, or St. Louis, as he is called, who then reigned in France, 
to be the person to whom the Tesoretto was dedicated. However that may 
be, Brunetto, in speaking of Louis, is by no means sparing of compliments 
and encomiums. He styles him ‘“‘ the powerful Lord, whose superior is no 
where to be found, and who has no equal in peace or war ;"’ and concludes by 
ascribing to him the wisdom of Solomon, the power of Alexander, and the 
eloquence of Cicero. Brunetto, indeed, seems to have been rather fond 


of the complimentary style, and makes no scruple of indulging his taste in 
that way on the subject even of his own performance, as will be seen by the 
following recommendation of it to his friend : — 


Io Brunetto Latino 
Che vostro in ogni guisa 

Mi son senza divisa, 
A voi mi raccomando : 

Poi vi presento e mando 
Questo ricco tesoro 

Che vale argento e oro ; 
Si ch’io non ho trovato 

Uomo di carne nato, 
Che sia degno d’avere, 

Ne quasi di vedere 
Lo scritto ch’io vi mostro 

In lettere d'inchiostro 
Ad ogn’ altro lo nego, 

E avoi faccio prego 
Che lo tegnate caro, 

E che ne siate avaro. 


For our own parts, we are far from giving Brunetto credit for half the 
good qualities he ascribes to his work, and are inclined to consider him guilty 
either of the most egregious vanity, or else of having allowed his better 
judgment to be led away by the flow of his rhymes, ‘The latter conjecture 
is indeed as likely as any, for the poet tells us himself that whenever he is 


*il Tesoretto é il Favoletto di Ser Brunetto Latini, ridotti a miglior lezione col 
Soccorso dei codici, e illustrati dall’ Abate Gio Battista Zannoni. 8vo., Firenze, 1824. 
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about to enter on any difficult subject, he will have recourse to prose for the 
sake of avoiding obscurity :— 





percioché Ja rima 

Si stringe a una lima 
Di concordar parole 

Come la rima vuole ; 
Si che molte fiate 

Le parole rimate 
Ascondon la sentenza, 

E mutan la’ntendenza. 


This is at least a candid confession, as far as regards himself, and is suffi- 
cient to put us on our guard against placing too great faith in the sincerity of 
his poetic sallies. The charms of friendship furnish Brunetto with a very 
favourite theme, and-some of his verses on this and other subjects, certainly 
possess, occasionally, a considerable share of poetic imagery and elegant sim- 
plicity, considering the poverty of the idiom at the period at which he wrote. 
But there is on the whole, a great dearth of originality of thought, and we 
are of opinion that the worthy Ser Brunetto Latini must be content to owe 
his reputation rather to the share he had in the education of Dante, than to 
the success of any exertions of his own. 





TO PYRRHA. 


FROM HORACE. 





“* Quis mult& gracilis te puer in rosa—” 


What lovely youth in roseate bower 
Shares with thee the present hour, 
Shedding perfume round ? 
For whom, fair Pyrrha, lovely maid, 
Are all thy native charms displayed, 
And golden tresses bound ? 
Alas! poor youth, too soon he'll find 
Thy faithless vows and fickle mind, 
And mourn his alter'd fate ! 
Too soon the winds in boisterous measure, 
Will ruffle o'er his sea of pleasure 
And change his happy state ; 
Though now he fondly thinks those charms 
Can never bless another’s arms, 
Nor sees the lurking storm! 
What pangs are they not doomed to prove, 
Who knowing not thy changeful love 
Gaze on that heav'nly form ! 
For me—too happy to escape with life, 
When, mid the waves and tempests’ strife, 
I've struggled through the flood, 
In Neptune’s sacred Dome I set 
My garments, pictured dripping wet, 
To mark my gratitude. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


In the year 1762, a number of Cippi were discovered in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, from which the Padre Oderici conjectured that the spot was 
the burial place of a party of Imperial Life Guards, most of whom had been 
Germans or Swiss, This conjecture has been confirmed by recent diggings. 
It is not unworthy of remark, that this eemetery of a Roman Swiss Guard, 
now joins a Catholic Church Yard and that sculptured monuments of the 
ancient Mythology, and of Christian piety are here intermingled. 

Some discoveries have lately been made at Pompeii.—A small gallery, 
opposite the baths, leads to a large apartment—on the left side of this gallery, 
the colour of which is yellow, there is a Genius, holding a branch of laurel. 
On each side of the Genius is a small compartment, in one of which a temple 
is represented ; and in the other, productions both of the sea and the land. 
On ascending into the upper apartment, we perceive, alsoon the left, a fine 
figure of Venus, the upper part of which has been much injured by unskilful 
digging. On the right we find an exquisite picture, which has consisted of 
three or more figures. It represents a Phrygian sitting, and beside him a 
very majestic female figure, with features full of expression.. Near this is 
another picture, composed of about twelve figures: one is sitting; another, 
a warrior, leads forward by the hand, a veiled female. This picture is also 
extremely beautiful. A picture on another wall is curious. It consists of a 

roupe of three figures, one of which is a female, who appears being measured 
Pr a new dress. In an appartment to the left of the above mentioned Venus, 
some interesting discoveries have been made. In one picture, which has been 
partly destroyed there may he seen a beautiful Triton, and a boy, with a trident 
in his hand, sitting on a Dolphin. 





PARISIAN THEATRICALS. 


Les enfans de Maitre Pierre, the last new piece, produced a few 
days ago at the Opera Comique, has been attended with considerable success. 
The drama, which is the production of M. Kock, is in itself a complete ro- 
mance, marked by the variety and multiplicity of its incidents. A brief outline 
of the story, may, however, be given in a few lines :—Count d’Armance, the 
descendant of a noble and wealthy Swiss family, who has married a female of 
humble rank, dies in’ exile, leaving a son to inherit his honours and riches. 
This child, whose existence is unknown, partly through the persecutions to 
which his mother is subjected by his father's haughty relatives, and partly 
through the stratagems of a dishonest agent of the family, is secretly brought 
up in a peasant’s cottage. Meanwhile the vast possessions of the house of 
Armance pass into the hands of Count Ernest, a collateral branch of the 
family—a young nobleman whose extravagant and dissipated habits serve to 
enrich the agent, Dumont, who, to serve his own base ends, has been chiefly 
instrumental in concealing the existence of the lawful successor of the Count 
d’Armance. After a variety of romantic incidents, Henry, the real heir is dis- 
covered, and Ernest, who voluntarily relinquishes rank and fortune, finds his 
reward in the consciousness of having performed a generous sacrifice. 

The Music of this Opera which is the composition of M. Frederick 
Kreube, presents here and there feeble parts and repetitions. These are, 
however, interwoven with many pleasing airs and motivos. The finale to the 
first act, a romance sung by Lafenillard, and a chorus of wood-cutters in the 
third act, are compositions which reflect credit, on the talent of M. Kreubé. 
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Six members of the French Academy have recently been added to the 
censorial reading Committee of the Theatre Francais. This measure has 
excited considerable dissatisfaction among the French dramatic writers, all 
of whom, it is said, with the exception of those who form part of the com- 
mittee, have remonstrated against the arrangement. 

We some time ago mentioned that Rossini’s Otello, adapted to French 
words, was to be brought out at the Theatre de Odeon, It has been per- 
formed with great success. The text is by M. Castel Blaize. 





VARIETIES. 


A collection of the works of the Greek dramatic poets, translated into 
French, under the title of ‘“‘ Theatre complete des Grecs’’ which has been some 
time in the course of publication at Paris, is now completed in sixteen vo- 
lumes. The last volume contains all the fragments of Menander and Phile- 
mon, with notes, and a dissertation, in the form of a preface, on the ancient 
Greek comedy, by the editor, M. Raoul-Rochette. Among other fragments 
we find a considerable portion of the Phaeton of Euripides. From the re- 
covered fragments of this tragedy, Goethe has endeavoured, by connecting 
the parts and supplying deficiences, to producea whole ; in fact to restore the 
work as an artist would a disjointed and mutilated statue. 

Among the performers at the festival of the Musical Society of the 
Lower Rhine (see the former account, page 128) was a celebrated bass singer, 
named Pillwitz, from the Dusseldorf Theatre. ‘There were also several ama- 
teurs, both male and female, who evinced great ability in the execution of 
the parts they undertook. The orchestra contained four hundred perform- 
ers, vocal and instrumental. The very able manner in which the concerts 
were conducted by M. Ries, elicited the highest approbation. It is expected 
that the next year’s festival will be held at Dusseldorf. 

A collection of forty pictures from the Malmaison Gallery, has been ad- 
vertised to be sold by Lottery, at Augsburgh. Among the most remarkable 
are two Titians ; a fine portrait of Queen Matilda, and a Magdalen praying ; 
three by Francesco Albano are supposed to be the only pictures in oil, of the 
size of life, painted by that artist. ‘The remainder of the collection consists of 
pictures by Pietro da Cortona, Perugino, Spagnoletto, Rubens, Rembrandt, &c. 

The Italian Opera closes to-night, with the often repeated, but still 
popular, Crociato in Egitto. The merits of the composition and of the per- 
formance, particularly on the part of Velluti and Madame Caradori, have con- 
curred to render this piece a great favorite. Velluti, we understand, is en- 
gaged for the next Season. 

The Freychutz has been resumed at the Lyceum, where that piece was 
first brought out, and where more justice has always been done to the original 
composition than at any of the other theatres. ‘The present arrangement of 
the performance, affords the public the advantage of hearing Mr. Braham and 
Miss Paton in the principal characters. The drinking song is executed by 
Philips with the happiest effect. The Opera of Axur, Ré d’Ormus, will soon 
be brought out at this theatre. 

The report which has been so generally circulated with relation to a fair 
and interesting vocal favourite, we are happy to learn, is quite incorrect. The 
lady alluded to is now perfectly recovered from a very slight indisposition, 
and is on the eve of fulfilling a matrimonial engagement, unattended by any 
unfortunate circumstance, excepting that pf depriving the public of the 
pleasure which her performances have afforded. 








